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INTRODUCTION 

The following chapter is a portion of a study of the Shak- 
sperian stage soon to be published. This chapter attempts 
to establish a typical stage of the Elizabethan period; that 
is, a stage which shows the main parts of every regular Eliza- 
bethan stage, and the relation of these parts to one another^ 
Much of its support must necessarily be wanting without the 
first and second chapters which trace the origin of the Eliza- 
bethan stage, and the fourth which explains the method of 
presenting a play on this stage. Other than this, it is com- 
plete in itself, and the arguments here presented may be 
judged as they stand. 

Considerable study has already been devoted to the Eliza- 
bethan stage. Within the last few years there have appeared 
in the different periodicals a number of valuable articles on 
the subject by W. J. Lawrence, John Corbin, and others; 
two special studies. Die Shakespeare-Buhne nach den alien 
Buhnenanweisungen by Cecil Brodmeier, and Some Prin- 
ciples of Elizabethan Staging by G. F. Reynolds; and a chap- 
ter. The Stage of Shakespeare, by Professor G. P. Baker in his 
recent book. These writers discuss the stage and staging 
together which are really one and inseparable. As only part 
of my work is yet in print I shall not attempt to compare 
my theory with any of the preceding, — ^this must wait till 
the whole study appears. 

A brief outline of the other chapters — I, II, IV — ^may be 
given. Of course nothing more than a suggestion of their 
contents is here intended. Some of the following principles- 
are so hedged about by conditions and exceptions that a, 
brief statement of them can not always convey the right 

impression. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The stage of the Miracle play originally consisted of a 
number of "sedes" arranged down the choir and nave of a 
church; each one of these **sedes*' had its special scene, and 
likewise certain ones of the **plateae/' or spaces between the 
**sedes/' had their scenes. The Guilds on taking up the work 
retained the old stage presentation, — the **sedes" in the 
church simply became the scaffolds and pageant wagons in 
the streets and market places. Some of these scaffolds were 
propertied and represented a house, or a stable, or a forest, 
while others, as well as all the **plateae," were unpropertied, 
and used for street and all unlocated scenes. Therefore the 
miracles and longer moralities contained just two kinds 
of scenes, the propertied and the unpropertied. No new 
principles of staging were introduced with the shorter morali- 
ties and interludes; they only necessitated a choice between 
the two classes of scenes already in familiar use. As the 
performance was now confined to a single scaffold, and no 
curtain used, the author in writing his play must choose either 
a propertied or an unpropertied scene, and retain that setting 
throughout. If the play opened with a room it must close 
with a room, if it opened with a street it must close with a 
street, and in either case the action must always be in keeping 
with the setting. When the time came to build a permanent 
stage (1576) the past made itself felt. A play must contain 
many propertied and unpropertied scenes, but no longer 
could these be given on and between the different scaffolds 
ranged around on the town-square, — all must now be con- 
fined to one platform. How could this be done, and still 
observe the old-time principle of congruity, i.e,, the action 
always in keeping with the setting? The only possible solu- 
tion was a double stage, so arranged as to give propertied 
and unpropertied scenes in rapid succession: the outer- 
inner stage described in the following chapter was the 
result. 

The working of the Elizabethan stage (Chapter IV.) is 
both simple and methodical. We may form some idea of this 
by observing the presentation on the stage to-day of a certain 
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INTEODUCTION 

class of modern plays,-— a method of presentation which may 
be traced directly back through the history of the stage to the 
time of Shakspere. Many of our cheaper melodramas contain 
from two to four scenes to an act. To avoid the necessity 
of setting the stage so often, which would consume a great 
amount of time as well as kill the effect in the play, a system 
is used which I have termed the continuous act; that is, 
regardless of the number of scenes, the action in an act is 
practically continuous from the beginning to the end. By 
the aid of the **drop'' or "flat** and **wing" entrances a kind 
of outer stage is formed. We have before us perhaps a moun- 
tain scene occupying the whole stage, though the properties 
are confined to the rear part; suddenly the **drop'* falls 
land all the properties are cut off from our view. The second 
scene takes place at once on this temporary outer stage with- 
out properties, and continues to a certain point, when the 
**drop" rises revealing a new set, and the third scene using 
the whole stage, proceeds without a moment's delay; 
and so on through the fourth, fifth, etc., to any number, 
the amount being unlimited and inmiaterial in this new-old 
system. 

Turning directly to the Restoration days without attempt- 
ing here to trace the different steps through which the sta?e 
has passed, we find that the outer stage and proscenium doors 
are permanent fixtures, and the plays of many scenes, staged 
on the principle of the continuous act, is the rule and not the 
exception. Some of the special features of the staging of this 
period explain many peculiar situations in the Elizabethan 
drama. For example, characters often remain on the outer 
stage after the curtain is drawn or closed, thus being suddenly 
transported from a street to a room or vice versa without 
taking a step; from this we can understand the proceeding 
in Dido, II, i, Pinner of Wake-field, IV, 3, and Alphonsus, 
King of Arragon, III, 2-3. 

One step more brings us into the Elizabethan period where 
the principle of the continuous act is perfectly at home, sur- 
rounded by favorable conditions on all sides: there is the 



INTRODUCTION 

story-like play with its many rapidly changing scenes, the 
two stages of the proper proportionate size — ^the inner stage 
short and wide and the outer stage large, the properties few 
and plain, and no painted scenery. The properties of a regu- 
lar setting are ranged on the inner stage, and changed for a 
new scene while the curtains are closed, either during an act 
division or the playing of a scene on the outer stage. Two points 
should be carefully noticed: first, the outer stage is the main 
scene of action, and the inner with its properties is used 
principally to mark the location and give the illusion of a 
change of scene ; second, when the curtain is closed, the scene 
is on the outer stage (the use of the upper stages being here 
omitted for the sake of clearness), when the curtain is drawn, 
the scene is on both outer and inner stages which have now lost 
their identity and become one. For example, in a street 
scene the curtain is closed cutting off all the properties from 
view, and the action takes place on the outer stage; in a 
room scene the curtains are drawn, throwing the two stages 
into one, and revealing the properties on the inner stage which 
give the whole the appearance of a room, and the action takes 
place over any part of the two but mainly on the outer. By 
this means propertied and unpropertied scenes can follow 
each other in rapid succession on the same stage, and on 
almost the same space, which alone makes a play of many 
scenes on one platform possible. The rapid changes in Shak- 
spere*s plays from a room to a street, or a council chamber 
to a battle field, were not so constructed because the dice 
fell in that manner, but because he was writing for a certain 
form of stage with a fixed method of staging in mind. It is 
strange how completely all this has been forgotten. Instead 
of the simple but thoughtful device of the inner stage on 
which a woods setting or some other setting is instantly cut 
off by the curtain, and the properties removed and others 
brought on for the next propertied scene, be it a bedroom, 
council room, temple, or what not, while the action continues 
on the outer stage, it has been thought that a council room 
setting, and a forest setting, and a bedroom setting, etc., 
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INTRODUCTION 

were all crowded on the stage at one time, making an incon- 
gruous setting with which the Elizabethans were unacquainted 
and with which I fear they would have been utterly confused. 
Perhaps a glance at the Merchant of Venice will serve to 
illustrate the Shaksperian method of staging. Act I, Scene i. 
A street — curtains closed — doors open — no properties — action 
on the outer stage. Scene 2. A room in Portia's house — cur- 
tains drawn — doors closed — table, chairs, etc., on the inner 
stage — action on both stages. Scene 3 . A public place — ^curtains 
closed — doors open — no properties — ^action on the outer stage. 
Act II, Scene i. A room in Portia's house — curtains drawn — 
doors closed — table, chairs, etc., on the inner stage — action on 
both stages. Scene 2. A street — curtains closed — doors open — 
no properties — action on the outer stage. Scene 3. A room in 
Shylock's house — curtains drawn — doors closed — ^table, chairs, 
etc., on the inner stage — action on both stages. Scene 4. A 
street — curtains closed — doors open — ^no properties — action on 
the outer stage. Scene 5. Same as Scene 4, except one of the 
doors now representing an entrance to Shylock*s house is closed . 
Scene 6. Same as Scene s» except the balcony window over 
the closed door is used. Scene 7. A room in Portia's house — 
curtains drawn — doors closed — table, chairs, etc., on the inner 
stage — action on both stages. Scene 8. A street — curtains 
closed — doors open — no properties — action on the outer stage. 
Scene 9. A room in Portia's house — curtains drawn — doors 
closed — ^table, chairs, etc., on the inner stage — action on both 
stages. Act III, Scene i. A street — curtains closed — doors 
open — no properties — action on the outer stage. Scene 2. A 
room in Portia's house — curtains drawn — doors closed — ^table, 
chairs, etc., on the inner stage — action on both stages. Scene 
3. A street — curtains closed — doors open — no properties — 
action on the outer stage. Scene 4. A room in Portia's house — 
curtains drawn — doors closed — ^table, chairs, etc., on the inner 
stage — action on both stages. Scene 5. Same as Scene 4. 
Act IV, Scene i. A court of justice — curtains drawn — doors 
closed — a bar, tables, chairs, etc., on the inner stage and ex- 
tended onto the outer — action on both stages. Scene 2. A street 
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INTfiODXTCTION 

---cuftains closed — doors open — no properties — action on the 
outer Stage. Act V, Scene i. An avenue leading to Portia's 
house— curtains drawn-— doors open — artificial shrubbery, 
mossy banks, etc., on the inner stage — action on both stages. 

It remains to be added that this study is being pursued 
under the direction of the English Department of Columbia 
University with a view to a Doctor's thesis. I am indebted 
to most of the members of the Department for assistance in 
various ways, but especially to Professor Ashley H. Thorn- 
dike who has been my constant and untiring adviser through- 
out this research. 

n V. E. A. 

Hartlby Hall, Nbw^York City, 
January i6, 1908. 
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A TYPICAL SHAKSPERIAN STAGE: 



THE OUTER-INNER STAGE 



All the regular theaters of the Elizabethan period,* but 
one, were opened during the lifetime of Shakspere: The 
Theater and Curtain in 1576-7; Rose, 1592; Swan, 1594; 
Blackfriars, 1596; Globe, 1599; Fortune, 1601 ; Red Bull, 1608; 
Hope, 1613; Cockpit, 161 6; Salisbury Court, 1629. The Red 
Bull, Cockpit, and Salisbury Court survived the Common- 
wealth, and were used at the opening of the Restoration. 
Despite De Witt's statement that the Swan "is built of 
flint,. . . . and as to shape seems to be an imitation of Roman 
work,*' these old playhouses have entirely disappeared, and 
no remains are left to be studied and cherished. The stage, 
however, of this period still lives in the Elizabethan plays: 
they were written expressly for that stage, and must contain 
an impression of at least its main parts. One play may show 
one part, another another, and only a consistent examination 
of many plays will give a picture of the whole. Such an 
examination is directed as well as restrained by authentic 
pictures, contemporary statements, fundamental principles 
of dramatic art, and the form of the Restoration stage, — ^the 
successor and perhaps the direct outgrowth of the Elizabethan. 

There exist four pictures which have usually passed as 
illustrations of the Shaksperian stage: the drawing by Van 

» Elizabethan is used throughout this study for the entire period, 
1 576-1648. 



THE SHAKSPERIAN STAGE 

Buchell of the Swan stage; the sketch prefixed to Kirkman's 
editions of The Wits, or Sport upon Sporty generally known 
by the title "Inside the Red Bull Playhouse*'; and those 
found in the frontispieces to the editions of the tragedies of 
Roxana and Messallina. (For the sake of brevity these 
prints and the stages there represented will always be re- 
ferred to as the Swan, Red Bull, Roxana, and Messallina.) 
A glance at the four cuts will show both similarity 
and dissimilarity in their stages: the Red Bull and Swan 
differ from each other and also from the last two, while the 
Roxana and Messallina are practically alike. The Swan, has 
two large doors at the rear and no curtain, the Red Bull one 
door at the rear closed by a curtain, the Roxana and Messal- 
lina a curtain extending across the entire visible rear of the 
outer stage, — a, space not less than twenty feet. These con- 
ditions, alone, if the pictures are all genuine, make it impossible 
to establish a typical stage of the period. Therefore, a search- 
ing inquiry must first be made as to the origin of these plates. 
Mr. W. J. Lawrence, in an article in Englische Studien, vol. 
32,^ has stated succintly about all the definite proof that 
can be collected against the Swan picture. The headings of 
his argument are as follows: "i. It is at best but * hearsay 
evidence,* being a drawing of one Arend van Buchell from 
the instructions of his friend Johannes de Witt. 2. It is 
undated. 3. It is self-contradictory. 4. It affords no in- 
dication of the upper or lower traverses.*' The facts which 
he has here clearly and concisely stated are strong evidences 
against the German drawing. To his work I would add only 
a few statements, or rather amplify what is there implied. 
I. Many of the Elizabethan plays, conforming to a funda- 
mental principle of acting, demand a straight passage across 
the stage. Two doors close together on the same plane make 
this impossible. 2. This picture shows no curtains, although 
plays from Marlowe to Shirley call for a curtain. 3. Any 
attempts to supply this stage with a curtain leads to two 

» Cf. W. J. Lawrence, Some Characteristics of the Elizabethan^ 
Stuart Stage, Englische Studient vol. xxxii, pp. 44-48. 
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A TYPICAL SHAKSPERIAN STAGE 

difficulties: first, it makes a clumsy, awkward arrangement; 
and second, it creates a stage entirely out of harmony with 
any European or succeeding English stage. 

The truth about the plate seems to me to be this. It is a 
picture drawn on hearsay evidence by a man unacquainted 
with the art of acting, and, as a result, is impracticable, self- 
contradictory, and lacks some of the necessary parts; those 
which are here, however, as doors, gallery, **hut," etc., un- 
doubtedly existed in the Elizabethan stage, but the exact 
location of these parts, as well as the supplying of those that 
are wanting, must be determined by other contemporary 
evidence. 

The Red Bull picture forms the frontispieces to Francis 
Kirkman's editions of the Drolls, a collection of comic, one- 
act, scenes played during the Commonwealth and published 
in the Restoration, under the title of The Wits, or Sport upon 
Sporty — Ft. I in 1672, Ft. II in 1673, and a collected edition 
of I and II later in 1673. ^ There is absolutely no title to the 
cuts, and the title-pages and prefaces state that these scenes 
were played **When the publique Theatres were shut up," 
"in London at Bartholomew Faire, in the Country at other 
Faires. In Halls and Taverns. On several Mountebancks 
Stages, at Charing-Cross, Lincoln-Inn- Fields, and other places. 
By several Stroking Flayers, Fools, and Fidlers, and the 
Mountebancks Zanies. "2 j^ the Preface of Ft. II there is a 
passing remark about the chance performances in the Red 
Bull theater, and from this the name has been unauthori- 
tatively applied to this crude little stage; and the picture is 
now published in books on the Elizabethan drama with 
the title, "Inside the Red Bull Playhouse." 

A short review of the history of the closing of the theaters 
will show the state of the Red Bull stage during the Common- 
wealth. On September 12, 1642, an Ordinance of the Lords 
and Commons was published which commanded "that while. 

» An edition was published by Marsh in 1662, but, so far as is known ,^ 
contained no drawings. 

2 Title-page of Part II. ^ ^ 
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THE SHAKSPEEIAN STAGE 

these sad causes and set times of humiliation do continue, 
p«iblick stage-plays shall cease and be forborne.**^ In 1647 
the war was virtually at an end, and the theatrical world was 
again hopeful; but on July 17th the House of Parliament 
renewed the Ordinance, fixing its date of expiration at January 

I , 1648. During the year an attempt was made to give Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's play, A King and No King, but the sheriff 
immediately broke up the performance and arrested the 
leading actor. When January ist came around, the play- 
houses promptly proceeded to open their doors. At the 
Fortune something Uke one hundred and twenty coaches set 
down their passengers; the Red Bull opened with Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Wit without Money, and the Cockpit with 
another of Beaumont and Fletcher's plays. The Bloody 
Brother. The last performance was cut short by the ap- 
pearance of a squad of soldiers at the door, who arrested the 
actors and put them into temporary imprisonment. 

Parliament was now thoroughly aroused, and on February 

I I , 1648, passed a final Ordinance : ** And it is further ordered 
and ordained by the authority aforesaid, that the Lord Mayor, 
Justices of the Peace, and Sheriffs of the City of London and 
Westminster, and of the Counties of Middlesex and Surrey, 
or any two or more of them, shall and may and are hereby 
authorised and required to pull down and demolish, or cause 
or procure to be pulled down and demolished, all Stage Gal- 
leries, Seats and Boxes, erected or used, or which shall be 
erected and used, for the acting or playing, or being acted or 
plajTed, such Stagcrplayes, etc." 2 Their object was to remove 
the temptation from the actors by making it utterly impossible 
to give a play, and therefore the insides of the theaters were 
completely stripped of all those appliances which were thought 
necessary to the production of a play, such as stage galleries, 

» Ordinance of both Houses of Parliament, for the suppressing of 
public stage playes throughout the kingdom during these calamitous 
tim€5. Repr. Collier's English Dramatic Poetry, vol. ii, p. 105. 

2 ScoleJVs Collection of Acts & Ordinances, The one here referred 
jto is reprinted in Collier's English Dramatic Poetry, vol. ii, p. 114. 
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A TYPICAL SHAKSPERIAN STAGE 

boxes, etc., and perhaps nothing but the bare walls were left 
standing. This was the condition of the Red Bull at the 
time of the Drolls. 

That the picture first printed in 1672 had no connection 
with the Elizabethan stage is further proven by the fact that 
it shows only a bare platform with a curtain hung across the 
single door, while the Red Bull stage was the scene of some 
specially propertied plays, such as Heywood's Ages, with 
their forests, battle fields, council chambers, ascending and 
descending gods, large properties, large "discovered scenes,*' 
and a frequent call for "one door — ^the other door — several 
doors.*' Moreover, the print shows a stage with branches and 
rabbit-eared foot -lights, but the Red Bull needed no such 
artificial lighting. "The Globe, Fortune, and Red Bull were 
large houses and lay partly open to the weather, and they 
always acted by daylight. '* ^ 

The solution of the matter is not difficult. These comic 
scenes or episodes, existing at a time when the stages in the 
regular theaters were torn down, were played on hastily im- 
provised stages an)nvhere throughout the country. The ever 
present Puritan law forbade the actors to build a regular 
stage ; and, more than this, a single platfrom was all that was 
needed for the Drolls. "Then all that we could divert our- 
selves with were these Humours and pieces of plays, which 
passing under the name of merry conceited Fellows called 
Bottom the Weaver, Simpleton the Smith, John Swabber, 
or some such title were only allowed us, and that by stealth 
too, and under pretense of rope dancing or the like. . . . 
* Enter Red Coat and exit Hat and Cloak' was very true, 
not only in the Audience, but the Actors too were commonly 
not only stripped, but many times imprisoned." 2 

Kirkman is outspoken in his purpose: "Now I must tell 
you, my Plot with these Humorurs is clearly for sale; for I 
intend to raise no other Reputation to myself than that of 

» James Wright, Historia Histrionica. Repr. HazUtt-DodsUy, vol. 
xiv. 

2 Preface to Part II. 
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ready money; and that I only bespeak in these preparatory 
Lines." ^ The collection seems to have been published largely 
for strolling companies and occasional entertainments, and 
the prefaces strongly recommend it for such use. **As for 
those Players who intend to wander and go a stroking, this 
very Book, and a few ordinary properties is enough to set 
them up, and get money in any Town in England. And Fid- 
dlers purchasing of this Book have a sufficient stock for all 
Feasts and Entertainments. And if the Mountebancks will 
but carry the Book, and three or four young Fellows to Act 
what is here set down for them, it will most certainly draw 
in auditors enough, who must needs purchase their Drugs, 
Potions, and Balsoms. This Book is also of great use at Sea, 
as well as on Land, for the merry Saylors in long Voyages, 
to the East and West Indies.'* 2 

To further advertise the simplicity of the plays and the ease 
with which they could be given, he attaches the picture of a 
plain stage, real or imaginary, with some of his characters 
upon it. "Clause" is a leading figure in The Lame Common- 
wealth, ^ the ** French Dancing Mr." in the Humours of Mon- 
sieur Galiiard,^ **Sr. L Falstafe" and **Hostes" in The 
Bouncing Knight,^ ** Bubble," shouting **Tue quo que," in 
The Bubble,^ and ** Simpleton" in Simpleton the Smith,'' 
in which r61e Robert Cox seems always to have made a ** hit ' ' 
when he appeared with a great piece of bread and butter, 
complaining **that a man cannot be left undisturbed to eat 
a little bit for his afternoon lunchin." 

We may conclude, therefore, that this picture in no sense 
represents an Elizabethan stage, but a stage for the Drolls, 
and was published with Kirkman's editions of the Drolls 
largely for advertisement. Perhaps it was drawn partly 
from imagination and partly from the actual performance 
of plays on hastily constructed platforms for the nonce 
in the ruined theaters, private houses, halls, inn-yards, 

» Preface to Part I. 2 Preface to Part II. 

3 Taken from The Beggars' Bush. ♦ The Variety. 

5 Henry IV. ^Greene's Tu Quoque. "> An independent farce. 
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THE SHAKSPERIAN STAGE 

"Applaud that happy wit whose veines can stirre 
Religious thoughts, though in a Theator. " 

The Prologue and Epilogue are impersonal in their appeal 
and have the tone of the regular public play. A couplet 
from the latter shows distinctly that the play was written for a 
theater: 

'• Why should we doubt? This Theater do *s appeare 
The Musicke Rome of concord; you being here. " 

As already stated, it was acted by the Revels Company. 
Among the list of actors opposite the ** dramatis personae*' 
are Will Cartwright, who had been an actor at the Fortune, 
and Christopher Good, a former member of the Queen's men. 
Fleay states, **For the Revels Company acting at the Bull, 
from 1635 to 1637, Rawlins and Richards wrote.*' ^ Among 
the plays of Richards, acted at the Red Bull by the Revels, 
may have been the Tragedy of Messallina. 

To sum up, the Tragedy of Messallina is an English play 
published within the Elizabethan period, and ** acted with 
generall applause divers times, by the Company of his Majes- 
ties Revells," **in a Theator." The Revels acted at different 
theaters, among which was the Red Bull, where they gave 
Richards's plays. The picture on the frontispiece shows a 
permanently constructed stage with a curtain under the 
outer edge of the gallery and a solid railing around the outer 
stage. Strong evidences, therefore, point to the conclusion 
that the Messallina is a picture of a regular Elizabethan 
stage, and may be that of the Red Bull. 

The result of our research on the four pictures stands as 
follows: the Swan and Red Bull are fairly challenged, if not 
completely disproved; the Roxana and Messallina may be 
accepted as authentic pictures, the former showing a college 
stage of the period and the latter a regular public Elizabethan 
stage, perhaps that of the Red Bull. (As these two stages 

» F. G. Fleay, The History of Theatres in London from their first 
opening in i$y6 to their closing in 1642, Royal Historical Society Trans- 
actions, vol. 10, p. 129. 
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A TYPICAL SHAKSPERIAN STAGE 

are one in principle, we shall regtilarly refer hereafter only to 
the Messallina.) The problem now remains to establish a 
typical Elizabethan stage, first, by means of such proof as 
may be collected outside of the plays, and second, by the aid 
of the plays themselves. 

Some evidence outside of the plays may be derived from a 
study of the origin and form of the Restoration stage. The 
theaters were partially closed in 1642, but not finally until 
February 11, 1648. On May 26, 1656, an entertainment was 
given by Davenant in **the back part of the Rutland House,'* 
and, later in the year, the Siege of Rhodes at the same place. 
In 1658 Davenant produced at the Cockpit, The Cruelties of 
the Spaniards in Peru, and in 1659, The History of Sir Francis 
Drake. Before 1600 a second company had collected at the 
Red Bull, and a third began to act at Salisbury Court. On 
August 21, 1660, Charles II issued a patent granting to Sir 
William Davenant and Thomas Killigrew the right of creating 
two companies of players. Davenant began his work that 
year in Salisbury Court, but also continued to use the Cock- 
pit; Killigrew opened with a new theater in Vere Street, Clare 
Market, November 8, 1660, but still retained the Red Bull 
under his management. In 1662 Davenant moved to his new 
theater in Portugal Row, ^ but maintained the Cockpit and 
Salisbury Court for some time. On January 15, 166.2, a 
patent was granted to Davenant for a new theater, and on 
April 25th the same was granted to Killigrew. 2 On April 
8, 1663, at three o'clock, Killigrew opened the new Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane with the Humorous Lieutenant , ^ and 
November 9, 1671, Davenant's heirs opened the Duke's 
theater in Dorset Garden with Sir Martin Mar-all,^ 

The English theater, therefore, was closed about ten years, 
during which time the Drolls were being played here, there, 

» Cf. John Downes, Sketches and Notes. 

2 Cf. Patents reprinted in Fitzgerald's New History of the English 
Stagey vol. i, pp. 73-80. 

» Cf. play-bill for the opening day, Fitzgerald, vol. i, p. 87. 
* Cf. John Downes, Sketches and Notes, 
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and everywhere. The Restoration drama opened in the 
old Elizabethan theaters, — Cockpit, Red Bull, and Salisbury 
Court. Killigrew built at once, but Davenant continued for 
over a year in Salisbury Court and Cockpit. These facts show 
that there was no great break between the two periods. The 
stages themselves were torn down in 1648, and just how they 
were rebuilt at the opening can not be determined, though, 
from a remark by Davenant that the place for the scenery, 
or ** scenes,'* was only eleven feet high, it would seem that 
even the old gallery was again erected. 

The first pictures that we have of a Restoration playhouse 
are those of the Duke's theater, built in 1671. They are 
found in the edition of Settle's Empress of Morocco. The full 
title page is: **The Empress of Morocco, a Tragedy. With 
Sculptures. As it is Acted at the Duke's Theatre. Written 
by Elkanah Settle, Servant to his Majesty. * Primos da versi- 
bus annos.' Petr. Arb. London, Printed for William Cade- 
man at the Popes-head in the Lower Walks of the New 
Exchange in the Strand, 1673." This publication contains 
one cut of the exterior and four of the stage, the last one of 
which is here reprinted for the purpose of study and com- 
parison. (Plate 5.) 

Now let us examine carefully the different parts of this 
stage. There is one scenic opening, perhaps 25 feet square, 
where the curtain plays back and forth ; behind this is a stage 
of the same width and height as the scenic opening and from 
15 to 25 feet in depth, on which are located all the properties, 
— this we will call the inner stage ; before the curtain, the stage 
extends towards the audience to a considerable distance, even 
beyond the limits of the picture, — this we will term the outer 
stage; on either side of the outer stage is seen the edge of a 
door, — these two openings are usually known as the pro- 
scenium doors, as they are the regular entrances to the outer 
stage ; and over either door is a large balcony window or door 
with a railing before it. Therefore, the Restoration stage 
contained five distinct parts, — dinner stage and outer stage 

with a curtain between them, proscenitun doors leading on 
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A TYPICAL SHAKSPfcBIAN STAGE 

very similar to the outer stage and proscenium doors of three 
hundred years ago. Here the clog dancer finds his place 
between the acts in vaudeville performances, and many a scene 
in the cheaper melodramas is given on this new-old outer stage. 

The Restoration stage and its succeeding history show both 
the presence and persistence of the proscenium doors. The 
Messallina picture as it stands is wholly neutral, offering no 
proof for or against doors. There seems to be a prevailing 
amount of evidence, therefore, in favor of supposing that on 
both sides of the outer stage in the cut-off corners there were 
proscenitmi doors, arranged much the same as we find them 
in the Duke's theater. 

Just over either proscenium door in the Duke's stage is an 
arched opening with a balustrade before it, which serves both 
for a balcony window and door. Here again, the Messallina 
being neutral, and no precedent for such an arrangement in 
the French theaters, and no proof to the contrary, we may 
suppose that, in the Elizabethan stage, over the proscenium 
doors and on the same plane with the gallery, were balcony 
windows. 

So far, there would be but one main difference between the 
Restoration and Elizabethan stage — namely, that of the gal- 
lery or two-storied inner stage. While no proof exists, yet 
a reasonable explanation may be offered for the absence of 
this feature in the Duke's stage. The English during their 
stay in France had learned the advantage of painted scenery 
or the *' art of perspective in scenes," and on their return they 
would wish to introduce this into the English theaters. The 
old gallery stood seriously in the way of this new element. 
Davenant seems to have chafed under its presence for some 
time, which shows that it was becoming a nuisance, and at 
least by 1673 — the date of the pictures of the Duke's theater 
— it was gone, and the whole inner stage given up to one 
setting. When old and new elements clash, the old usually 
go, and this seems to have been the fate of the gallery. 

Before we sum up our conception of the stage from external 
proofs, let us notice that the figures of the Contract for Building 
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the First Fortune Theatre^ in no way clash with our ideas, 
but on the contrary support them. **The said howse to be 
sett square, and to conteine flowerscore foote of lawful assize 
everye waie square, without, and fiftie five foote of like assize 
square, every waie within; . . . and the saide frame to conteine 
three stories in height, the first or lower storie to conteine 
twelve foote of lawful assize in height h, the second storie eleaven 
foote of lawful assize in heighth, and the third or upper storie 
to conteine nine foote of lawful assize in heighth. All which 
stories shall conteine twelve foote and a half of lawful assize 
in breadth throughoute, besides a juttey forwards in eyther of 
the saide two upper stories of tene ynches of lawful assize ; . . . 
with a stadge and tyreinge-howse, to be made, erected, and 
sett upp within the saide frame ; . . . and which stadge shall 
conteine in length fortie and three foote of lawfull assize, and 
in breadth to extende to the middle of the yards of the said 
howse ; and the same stadge to be paled in belowe with goode 
stronge and sufficyent new oken boardes ; . . . and the said 
stadge to be in all other proportions contryved and fash- 
ioned like unto the stadge of the saide Play house called the 
Globe." 

If we are to infer from this that that the second balcony 
extended all the way around, and the first was on a level with 
the lower stage, it would make the stage gallery 13^ feet deep 
and the inner stage 12 feet high. These dimensions agree 
very well with the apparent size of the gallery and inner stage 
in the Messallina print. Again the stage was to extend forth 
into the pit and be ** paled in,'* both of which features are 
just what we find in the two authentic pictures of the Eliza- 
bethan stage. From such inferences as we can gather from 
all sources, independent of the plays, the following seems to 
be the form of the Shaksperian stage: an outer stage, 20 to 30 
feet deep and 20 to 25 feet wide at the curtain; a proscenium 
door at either side of the same with a balcony window above 
it; an inner stage at the rear 10 to 12 feet deep, 20 to 25 feet 

1 Repr. G. P. Baker, Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist, 
Appendix. 
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wide, and 12 feet high, with a gallery of the same length and 
breadth just over it; and a curtain 20 to 25 feet by 12 feet 
playing between the outer and inner stage, and discovering 
and closing the latter. 

With this outline before us we will now turn to the plays 
and seek to establish a typical stage. * Each part of the stage 
will be taken up separately and illustrations given to prove 
the use and necessity of the same. 

I. A FAIR-SIZED SPACE CLOSED BY A CURTAIN. 

Before attempting to locate the curtained space, we will 
first show by giving a few stage directions from the quartos 
and folios that such a space actually existed, and that it was 
of considerable size. 

// Tamburlaine, II, 3. "The arras is drawen, and Zeno- 
crate lies in her bed of state, Tamburlaine sitting by her, 
three Phisitians about her bed tempering potions. Theri- 
damas, Techelles, Vsimicasane, and the three sonnes.** 

David and Bethsabe, I, i. **He [the Prologue] drawes a 
curtaine and discovers Bethsabe, with her Maid, bathing 
over a spring." 

Dido J I, I. **Here the curtains draw: — there is discovered 
Jupiter dandling Ganymede upon his knee, and Mercury lying 
asleep." 

Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington^ III, 2. ** Curtain 
opens: Robin Hood sleeps on a green bank, and Marian 
strewing flowers on him " 

Grim the Collier of Croydon, I, i. **The curtains drawn on 
a sudden; Pluto, Minos, Aeacus, Rhadamanthus set in counsel ; 
before them Malbecco's ghost guarded with furies." 

Richardus Tertius, III, i. **A curtaine being drawne, let 
the queene appeare in ye Sanctuary, her 5 daughters and 
maydes about her, sittinge on packs, fardells, chests, coffers. 
The queene sitting on ye ground with fardells about her." 

Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, IV, i. ** Enter Friar 
Bacon drawing the courtaines, with a white sticke, a booke 
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in his hand, and a lampe lighted by him, and the brasen head 
and Miles, with weapons by him.'* 

Insatiate Countess, I, i. **The Countesse of Swevia dis- 
covered sitting at a table covered with blacke, on which 
stands two black tapers lighted, she in mourning.*' 

Wisdom of Doctor Dodypoll, I, i. **A Curtaine drawne, 
Earle Lassingbergh is discovered (like a Painter) painting 
Lucillia, who sits working on a piece of Cushion worke.'* 

The Guardian, III, 8. ** Enter Jolante (with a rich Banquet 
and Tapers) in a Chair behind a Curtain." 

Martyred Soldier, III, 2. **Eugenius discovered sitting 
loaden with many Irons, a Lampe burning by him; then 
enter Clowne with a piece of browne bread and a Carrot 
roote." 

Satiro-mastix, I, 2. **Horrace sitting in a study behinde a 
Curtaine, a candle by him burning, bookes lying confusedly; 
to himselfe.** 

Whore of Babylon, Prologue. **He [the Prologue] drawes 
a Curtaine, discovering Truth in sad abiliments; uncrownd: 
her haire disheveld, & sleeping on a Rock: Time (her father) 
attired likewise in black, and al his properties (as Sithe, 
Howre-glasse and Wings) of the same Cullor, using all means 
to waken Truth, but not being able to doe it, he sits by her 
and mourns." 

A Wife for a Month, III, i. "Enter divers Monks, Al- 
phonso going to the Tomb, Rugio and Frier Marco, discover 
the Tomb and a Chair." 

Platonic Lovers, II, i. "Draws a Canopy; Eurithea is 
found sleeping on a Couch, a Veil on, with her Lute." 

/ Iron Age, IV, i. "Achilles discovered in his Tent, about 
him his bleeding Mermidons, himself e wounded, and with 
him Vlisses." 

Brazen Age, II, 2. "Two fiery Buls are discovered, the 
Fleece hanging over them, and the Dragon sleeping beneath 
them." 

What You Will, II, i. "Enter a Schole-maister, draws 

the curtains behind, with Battus, Nows, Slip, Nathaniell, and 
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Holifernes Pippo, schole-boyes, sitting, with bookes in their 
hands.'* 

Merry Beggars, I, i. **He opens the scene; The Beggars 
are discovered in their postures; then they issue forth; and 
last, the Patricio.** 

Merry Beggars, II, i. ** Randal opens the Scene. The 
Beggars discovered at their Feast. After they have scrambled 
a while at their Victuals: This song.** 

These and many other illustrations that could be collected 
make a fair-sized curtained space, somewhere on the stage, 
imperative. Would an enclosure 25 feet by 10 be sufficient for 
all these discovered scenes? We must answer, yes. Then 
why may not this space, which we will hereafter call the inner 
stage, be located at the rear of the outer stage behind the 
curtain, as shown in the Messallina picture? This question 
must be answered in connection with the next section. ^ 

II. AN OUTER STAGE APPROACHED BY TWO PROSCENIUM 
DOORS, AND AN INNER STAGE AT THE REAR SEPARATED 

FROM THE OUTER BY A CURTAIN. 

This can best be shown by cases where characters enter 
the outer stage, and, while there, the curtains are drawn, 
revealing to them some object or persons on the inner stage. 

Looking Glass for London and England, II, i. They have 

» The metaphorical use of the terms the "curtain's drawing," 
**open the scene," etc., should be noticed: it strongly suggests that 
the people were familiar with the practice of drawing a curtain on the 
stage. 

SejanuSj III, i. Tiberius has just obtained full sway over the 
senate and commands them to proceed to their affairs. Aruntius, 
knowing well that some trick is now at hand, remarks aside: "Now, 
Silius, guard thee; The curtain's drawing. After advanceth. " 

Monsieur Thomas, III, i. A crowd of friends have come to rally 
Frank who is sick in bed, and have brought along some "old reverend 
Sack." As Thomas is about to take out the bottles, he says, "Sit 
thee down, Frank, and see what I have brought thee; come discover, 
open the Scene, and let the work appear. " 
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just closed the curtains to the Queen's chamber, according to 
her orders, when the King enters with the Magi. They per^ — 
form tricks before him, and he passes off and on the stage; bu'fc^ 
finally he approaches the chamber of fair Remelia with th^^ 
words, **Now ope, ye foldes." **He drawes the Curtaine^s 
and finds her stroken with Thunder, blacke/' In this scen^^ 
the outer stage with its entrance is used quite independently^— 
of the inner: the King, though he has passed off and on th( 
stage during the exhibition, knows nothing of the fate of the 
Queen until the curtains are drawn. 

First Part of the Contention, Scene 2. Duke Humphrey^^ 
has been smothered in bed. Later the King enters and hears-sa 
of his death. Warwick says: ** Enter his privie chamber my 
lord and view the bodie. Good father staie you with the 
rude multitude, till I returne." **Exet Salisbury. Warwick 
drawes the curtaines and showes Duke Humphrey in his bed." 
The outer stage is here entered and used independently of 
the inner, and some of the characters on the outer stage are 
entirely ignorant of what is on the inner until the curtains 
are drawn. 

Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, III, 2. ** Enter 
Fitzwater." After a soliloquy, the ** Curtains open : Robin Hood 
sleeps on a green bank, and Marian strewing flowers on him.*' 
Again the outer stage is entered and used independently, 
and later, the curtains drawn, the inner stage is discovered. 

Edward /, Scene 10. ** King Edward, Edmund and Gloces- 
ter goes into the Queen's chamber; the Queen's tent opens; she 
is discovered in her bed, attended by Mary Duchess of Lan- 
caster, Joan of Aeon her daughter; and the Queen dandles 
his young son." After a scene, **They close the tent," and 
the King and lords welcome the Welch barons. The ** mantle 
of frieze" is accepted, the barons exeunt, and Edward hastens 
to present the gift to the young Prince, — **The Queen's tent 
opens; the King, his brother, the Earl of Glocester, enter." 
The outer stage entered and used independently of the inner, 
and the actors on the two stages unknown to each other until 
the curtains are drawn. 
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Whore of Babylon^ Prologue. After the Prologue has 
spoken, **He drawes a Curtaine, discovering Truth in sad 
abiliments; uncrowned; her haire disheveld, & sleeping on a 
Rock: Time (her Father) attired likewise in black, and al his 
properties (as Sithe, Howre-glasse and Wings) of the same 
Cullor." Soon a funeral procession passes by and Truth 
awakens. There is no direct statement that the procession 
marched across the outer stage, entering one proscenium 
door and passing out the other, but all is natural and easy this 
way, and it is hard to conceive how else the scene could be 
played effectively. 

// this be not a good Play, the Devil is in it, V. **The play 
ending, as they goe off, from under the ground in severall 
places, rise up spirits, to them enter leaping in great joy, 
Rufman, Shakle-soule, and Lurchall, discovering behind a 
curten, Ravilac, Guy Faulx, Bartervile, a Prodigall, standing 
in their torments." Later in the scene ** Curtaines are drawne 
over them,*' and the action continues on the outer stage. 
Here again the outer stage is entered and used independently 
of the inner, and in course of the action the curtains are 
opened and closed. 

11 Edward IV. ** Enter at the one doore, Dighton, with 
Edward under his arm, at the other doore, Forrest with 
Richard." After a few remarks **They lay them down," and 
exeunt, saying, **The priest here in the Tower will bury them. 
Let us away." Here both prosceniiun doors are used, and, 
while no mention is made of the curtain, it must have been 
closed when the murderers left, as there is no other way pro- 
vided for the mimic dead to escape. 

King of Lombardy, V, i. **A canopy is drawn, the king 
is discovered sleeping over Papers; Enter Paradine, with his 
Sword drawn." He kills the King, and, hearing a knock at 
the door, ** puts him behind the Arras, opens the door. Enter 
Rhodolinda." After she is similarly disposed of, *' Enter Her- 
megild, Thesina." In the course of the action, "He draws 
the Arras, and discovers Albovine, Rhodolinda, Valdaura, 
dead in Chairs." The outer stage is entered and used inde- 
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pendently of the inner, and the curtains opened and closed 
at the pleasure of Paradine. 

Henry VIII, II, 2. ** Enter Lord Chamberlaine, reading 
his Letter/* Soon ** Enter to the Lord Chamberlaine, the 
Dukes of Norfolke and Suffolke.** After a brief discussion of 
Wolsey's influence on the King, **Exit Lord Chamberlaine, 
and the King drawes the Curtaine and sits reading pensively.'* 
The outer stage entered and used independently of the inner 
until the curtains are drawn and the King discovered. 

Distresses, IV, i. ** Enter Leonte, and second Servant.*' 
After a few instructions, he dismisses him, and ** steps to the 
Arras softly, draws it. • Claramante is discovered sleeping on 
her Book, her Glass by.*' Here the entrance of Leonte and his 
servant is plainly through one of the proscenium doors to the 
outer stage, from which place he draws the arras and discovers 
the inner scene. 

White Devil y V, 4. ** Enter Flam and Gasp at one dore, 
another way, Giovanni, attended." After several incidents 
have taken place, Florence enters to tell Flamineo that his 
mother has grown wild with grief over her dead boy. Flami- 
neo says: **I will see them. They are behind the travers. 
He discover their superstitious howling.'* "Cornelia, the 
Moore and 3. other Ladies discovered, winding Marcello's 
coarse, A song.** There can be no doubt here but that both 
proscenium doors were used as entrance to the outer stage, 
and not till well along in the action did the curtains draw- 
revealing the inner stage. 

Shop scenes may be mentioned here because they are so 
well adapted to the outer-inner stage. The shop or shops 
were likely ranged along just at the edge of the inner stage, 
so that they could be discovered and closed by the curtain, 
while the outer stage with the doors thrown open became the 
street before the place of business. 

/ Edward IV. ** Enter two prentices, preparing the Gold- 
smith*s Shop with plate." When Mrs. Shore enters, "The 
boy departs, and she sits sewing in her shop. Enter the King 
disguised.** Edward's words, as he enters, show that he is 
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walking along the street, looking for this special shop. At 
the close of the scene she says to Shore, **I prithee, come, 
sweet love, and sit by me. No King thats under heaven He 
love like thee/' The curtain, therefore, closed on the shop 
scene, and the passage across the outer stage, through the 
proscenium doors, served as the street. 

The Renegado, I, 3. **A shop discovered, Gazet in it. 
Francisco and Vitelli walking by.** During the scene others 
enter and pass across the stage. 

// Honest Whore ^ III, 3. ** Enter at one door Lodovico 
and Carolo; at another Bots, and Mistris Horseleach; Candido 
and his wife appeare in his Shop." 

In these cases it is plain that the shop is behind the curtain, 
and, in this last quotation, it is quite evident that the outer 
stage, with the proscenium doors thrown open, is used as a 
street. In Bartholomew Fair there are at least two shops on 
the inner stage at one time, — Lanthorn's stall of hobby horses 
and Ursula's booth where the ** best pig " is roasted. Knockem 
says to Quarlous in II, i , ** This is old Ursula's mansion ; how 
like you her bower?" While the two shops are set, people 
pass back and forth across the stage as if in a public street. 

All the illustrations that have been given so far bear di- 
rectly on these four parts, — the curtain, outer stage, inner 
stage, and proscenium doors. Now if we remember the 
curtain and inner and outer stages in the Messallina picture, 
the curtain, inner and outer stages, and proscenium doors 
in the Duke's theater, and add to this the demands of the 
plays, as shown by the illustrations just given, I think we 
must conclude that a typical Elizabethan stage had a rear 
inner stage, a front outer stage, a curtain separating the two, 
and two proscenium doors. 

III. SECONDARY CURTAINS. 

It is clear that in all the cases quoted in the preceding section 

the main curtain, hanging under the outer edge of the gallery, 

is used. (Throughout this study this is always the curtain 
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referred to when the word is used without qualifications.) 
There are still two other curtains occasionally found on the 
lower stage, — a second curtain or traverse and a bed curtain. 
These have not been separated from the permanent curtains 
by previous writers, and, as a result, the whole question of 
the hangings has been one of indefiniteness and general mis- 
understanding. A careful examination of the scene in con- 
nection with the whole play will always reveal the particular 
one used. 

A, Second curtain or traverse. 

In certain scenes, a hanging was drawn across some part 
of the inner stage for the purpose of concealing some person 
or small object from the characters already using most of the 
inner stage and the outer. The Restoration inner stage was 
.larger than the Elizabethan, but a situation in the Duke of 
Guise y V, 3, well illustrates the use of this second curtain. 
After men have been talking on the outer stage for some fifty 
lines, "The Scene draws, behind it a Traverse. *' **The Duke 
of Guise is assaulted by Eight." At the end of this scene. 
Guise ** flings himself upon him [the assasin]. Dies.'* Just 
then "The Traverse is drawn. The king rises from his Chair, 
comes forward, etc. " 

Merchant of Venice, II, 7. "Enter Portia with Morocco 
and both their traines. " The scene is a room in Portia's 
house, where the choice of caskets is to be made. Portia 
says to her maid, "Goe, draw aside the curtaines, and dis- 
cover the severall Caskets to this noble Prince: Now make 
your choyse. " Here is simply a small part of the inner stage 
curtained off to conceal the caskets until the proper moment 
to discover them. 

Valentinian, II, 4. Everything in the great hall has been 
especially prepared to dazzle and charm Lucina. She enters 
amid song and music, and by and by, according to prear- 
rangement, "Jewels shew'd. " Lucina at once says, **Nay, 
ye may draw the Curtain, I have seen 'em, but none worth 
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half my honesty.** Here again there is a small space cur- 
tained off on the inner stage to reveal the jewels at a certain 
moment, so as to create the desired effect on Lucina. 

Volpone, V, i. *'Volp. Go, straight give out about the 
streets, you two, that I am dead. Exeunt Cast, and Nano. 
Mos. What do you mean, sir? Volp. O, I shall have 
instantly my Vulture, Crow, Raven, come flying hither, on the 
news, to peck for carion, my she- wolf , and all, greedy, and full 
of expectation. . . . Get thee a cap, a count-book, pen and 
ink, papers afore thee; sit as thou wert taking an inventory 
of parcels: 1*11 get up behind the curtain, on a stool, and 
hearken; sometime peep over, see how they do look, with 
what degrees their blood doth leave their faces. O, *t will 
afford me a rare meal of laughter!** They are all the while 
in a room using a table, chairs, etc., so that the curtain is 
drawn ; but some corner or part of the inner stage is enclosed, 
so that the old Fox may be hid from the greedy flatterers, 
and yet be visible to the audience. 

Duchess of Malfy, IV, i . The scene is a room in the 
Duchess*s palace. After the action has continued for some 
time, **Here is discover*d behind a travers, the artificiall 
figures of Antonio and his children, appearing as if they were 
dead. ** A small space on the inner stage closed by a traverse 
is all that is here implied. 

Old Fortunatu^, II, i. The Soldan is royally entertaining 
Old Fortunatus at his court. After he has shown the stranger 
many different things and come to admire him very much, he 
decides to display his greatest treasure : he ** draws a curtaine, ** 
and reveals a golden box which contains the magic hat. 

In all these cases there can be no uncertainty about the 
curtain referred to: i. they are already using part of the 
inner stage with the curtains drawn, as is shown by the dis- 
tinct location of the scene and the use of properties ^; 2. 
the space does not need to be large to contain these objects, 
and, more than this, in most cases it must be small in order 
to make the scene effective. 

» Cf. next chapter. 
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B, Bed curtains. 

Trick to Catch the Old-One, IV, 5. *'Dampit in bed; 
Audrey spinning by/' After the scene opens Audrey sings 
a song appropriate to the occasion ; at the end of which, Dampit 
calls out, '*Trahe, trahito, draw the curtain; give me a sip 
of sack more/' Here the curtains, which plainly belong 
to the bed, remain closed till after the song, when Dampit 
awakens, and calls for sack, thus making an effective opening 
for the scene. 

What You Will, II, i. **Laverdure drawes the curtaines; 
sitting on his bed, apparalling himself; his trunk of apparaile 
standing by him. '* 

Witch, IV, 2. **He's asleep, lady, the curtains drawn 
about him.'' 

The Rape of Lucrece, IV, 3. Sextus enters Lucrece's room 
*'with his sword drawn and a taper light." In the midst 
of his soliloquy, he says: 

" Heere, heere, behold! beneath these curtains lies 

Lu. discovered in her bed. 
That bright enchantresse that hath daz'd my eyes. ** 

// Honest Whore, 1, 3. The time has come for Infelice 
to awake from her unnatural sleep. ' The Duke, Doctor, and 
two servants enter her room; the Duke gives orders to **lock 
the doores, " and then to "uncurtaine her." His commands 
are obeyed, and Infelice discovered lying on her bed. 

// Iron Age, IV, i. **Loud musicke. Enter Egistus with 
his sword drawne, hideth himself e in the chamber, behind the 
Bed-curtaines. " 

Sophonisba, I, 2. **The Ladies lay the Princesse in a faire 

bed, and close the curtaines, whil'st Massinissa enters." 

After a few lines spoken by the women, ** Enter foure Boyes, 

antiquely attired, with bows and quivers, dauncing to the 

cornets, a phantastique measure; Massinissa, in his night- 

gowne, led by Asdruball and Hanno, followed by Bytheas 

and Jugurth. The Boyes draw the curtaines, discovering 

Sophonisba, to whom Massinissa speakes. " 
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// Antonio and Mellida III, 4. ''Maria, Good-night, 
Nutriche. Pages, leave the roome. . . Exeunt Pages and 
Nutriche. O thou cold widdowe bed. . . Maria draweth 
the courtaine: and the ghost of Audrugio is displayed , sitting, 
on the bed.'' 

This, as well as the other illustrations, shows without ex- 
planation the use of the bed curtains as distinct from the 
others. There was also, occasionally, a curtain temporarily 
hung on the outer stage, as in the Spanish Tragedy. This 
was a mere makeshift for a play within a play — the prepara- 
tion of the stage being part of the scene — and in no sense one 
of the regular hangings. The confusion of the different 
curtains is due, partially, I think, to the dramatist's loose 
use of the terms ** curtain, '* ** curtaines, " ** arras,'* ** traverse," 
etc. The word which suited the meter, or the sound of the 
lines, or the situation, or gave variety, or indeed the one 
which suggested itself first to the writer's mind, seems to have 
been used. In the Looking Glass for London, II, i, the King 
says, **Now ope, ye foldes.'' **He drawes the Curtaines 
and finds her stroken with Thunder, blacke. " In the fol- 
lowing illustrations, there can be little doubt that one 
and the same curtain is meant, and yet various words are 
used. 

Whore of Babylon, Prologue. **He drawes a Curtaine dis- 
covering Truth in sad abiliments; uncrowned; her haire 
disheveld, & sleeping on a Rock. Time (her Father) attired 
likewise in black, and al his properties (as Sithe, Howre-glass 
and Wings) of .the same Cullor. " 

Dido, I, I. **Here the curtains draw: — there is discovered 
Jupiter dandling Ganymede upon his knee, and Mercury 
lying asleep." 

Distresses, IV, i. "He steps to the arras softly, draws it. 
Claramante is discovered sleeping on her Book her Glass by." 

King of Lombardy, V, i. **A canopy is drawn, the king 
is discover'd sleeping over Papers." 

The White Devil, V, 4. Flamineo says: '*I will see them, 
they are behind the travers. He discover their superstitious 
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howling." ** Cornelia, the Moore, and 3. other Ladies dis- 
covered, winding Marcello's coarse." 

IV. SIDE ENTRANCES TO THE INNER STAGE. 

We have shown that the outer stage contained two pro- 
sceninm doors, but no mention has been made of the en- 
trances to the inner stage. That there were some kind of 
side passages to it cannot be doubted, i. Properties are 
moved on and off the inner stage. 2. Characters are dis- 
covered on the inner stage, and left behind the curtain when 
the scene closes. 3. Characters playing on the outer stage 
with the curtain closed often cross behind the scenes from one 
proscenitmi door to another.^ 

Any amount of illustrations can not prove, but only suggest, 
the arrangement of the side passages to the inner stage. 
Considering the needs of the plays and the principles of 
acting, it is possible that they took the form of plain **wing 
entrances." Two or three **^wings " to the side, so arranged as 
to be able to be put in or taken out at pleasure, would make 
a very practical and simple form of entrance. Such an ar- 
rangement solves the difficulty in certain perplexing situa- 
tions in the plays 2; it lends itself to scenes of overhearing 
and stealing in and out, as it allows a passage without the 
noise of creaking doors, and throws the stage open to uncer- 
tainty and expectation ^ ; it gives an opportunity for mechan- 
ical devices ^ ; it provides an opening through which characters 
may look off the stage and describe some object at a dis- 
tance ^ ; it allows a straight and mysterious passage across 
the stage. ^ 

» Cf. Caesar and Pompey, IV, i ; and Fair Maid of the Exchange, I. 
2 Cf. The Wise Woman of Hogsdon, V, 2. 
^Cf. Loyal Subject, III, 3; and Humorous Lieutenant, IV, i. 
* Cf. If this he not a good Play, the Devil is in it. Scene 4. 
«C/. Eastward Ho, IV, i. 
6C/. Macbeth, IV, i. 

Perhaps just here a note should be made on the occasional reference 
to a third door to the lower stage. This door is so seldom specifically 
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V. GALLERY. 

A, A fair-sized gallery closed by a curtain. 

In the Messallina picture there is a gallery over the inner 
stage, extending from the curtain hangings to the rear wall, 
a space 20 to 25 feet wide and 10 to 12 feet deep. The early 
plays abound in the use of this structure as the walls of a 
city, a fort, or a prison. There is scarcely an extant chronicle 
play which does not have a parley from this elevation, or men 
stationed here defending the supposed enclosure. The pres- 
ence of the stage gallery, and its utility in war plays are so 
generally conceded, that proof of the same seems unnecessary. 

It was sometimes used in a play within a play for seating 
the stage audience. 

Spanish Tragedy, IV, 3. The King and his train pass 
**into the gallerie,*' from which they witness the play pre- 
pared by Hieronimo. 

Women beware Women, V, i. "Enter above, Duke, 
Bianca, Lord Cardinal, Fabrico, other Cardinals and Lords 
and Ladies in state.'* Before the play of real life and death 
opens on the outer stage. Hymen, Ganymede and Hebe enter 
the gallery, ** dance a short dance," and then offer their cups 
to the Duke. This illustration, besides showing a special 
use of the gallery, also gives some idea of its size. 

It was occasionally used as a prison, or a place of tem- 
porary confinement. 

The Great Duke of Florence, V, i. "Sanazarro above." 
After a bitter reflection on his past life and imprisonment, 
the sound of approaching horses is heard. He rushes to a 
window, saying, "This Back-part of my Prison allows me 
Liberty to see and know them. " 

The Picture, IV, 2. A plan has been formed to punish 
Ubaldo and Ricardo. They have each gone off with a girl, 

mentioned that it cannot have been a permanent fixture. When the 
word is used I take it to mean simply a third place of entrance, any- 
where through the inner stage, without any reference to a regular door. 
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and Sophia is left alone on the lower stage. Suddenly, **A 
Noise of clapping a Door: Ubaldo appears above in his Shirt." 
** Ubald. What dost thou mean, Wench? Why dost thou shut 
the door upon me? .... 'Slight, 'tis a Prison, or a Pig-stye." 
In the midst of his raving, the other man unwillingly joins 
him, — **Ricardo, entering with a great noise above, as fallen." 
Corsica and Hilario "enter below" and laugh at them, while 
Sophia reads them a lecture. In the end she assigns them 
a definite work and the three pass out leaving the captives 
to their fate. ** Ubald. I am faint, and must lie down. Ric. 
I am hungry, too, and cold. O cursed women! Ubald. . . . 
But let us rest as well as we can to-night, but not o'er- 
sleep ourselves, lest we fast to-morrow." Besides showing 
this particular use of the gallery, this illustration suggests 
the need of a gallery curtain — the men are left in confine- 
ment and not relieved till in the next act. 

It served as a higher point of observation, or the upper 
deck of a ship. 

Fair Maid of the West, IV, 4. ** Enter Sailer above." 
He calls to those below, **Arme Gentlemen, a gallant ship 
of warre makes with her full sailes this way. " 

Duke of Devonshire y V, i. According to orders to **get 
up to the highest Terret, " "Enter Buzzano above." Here 
he looks out to sea and describes an approaching ship. 

It occasionally became a bedroom. 

Alphonsus of Germany, I, i. Alphonsus "opens the door 
and finds Lorenzo sleep a loft." When he enters, "Lorenzo 
Riseth, and snatches his sword which hung by his Bed-side." 
In the end, the Emperor kills him and "exit," but no pro- 
vision is made for removing the dead body or the bed and 
other properties. From this it seems that the scene must 
have been discovered and closed by a curtain. 

Massacre at Paris, I, 5. "The Admiral discovered in his 
bed." In scene 7, Gonzago enters and kills him, and the 
Guise, apparently on the lower stage, says, "Throw him 
down. " If these two scenes may be taken together, they show 
that his bedroom was in the gallery and closed by a curtain. 
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Another illustration of the gallery curtain is found in the 
Unnatural Combat, V, a. Malefort exclaims, as he enters, 
"Hal this is the Fort. Open the Gate. Within there." 
In reply he is met by "Soldiers with muskets,*' who refuse 
him entrance. By and by they ** thrust forth Theocrine; 
her Garments loose, her Hair dishevelled '* to her longing 
father, but only to die his in arms. ** Montrevile above, the 
Curtain suddenly drawn," laughs out, **Ha, ha, ha!" and 
continues to jeer until ** Soldiers enter above" and call him 
away. The fact that this is a fort, and that soldiers enter 
to him, makes it pretty certain that Montreville is in the 
gallery; therefore, gallery curtains. 

B. Gallery doors. 

The stage directions in the plays demand at least two 
entrances to the gallery: the fact that there were only two 
possible sides for regular passageways makes it practically 
necessary to have a door on either side of the gallery. 

Rape of Lucrece, V, 3. ** Enter in several places, Sextus 
and Valerius above." 

Directions to the characters in the plays indicate this 
arrangement. 

Cruel Brother, V, i. Castruchio discloses his plan to 
the King: **Be you within your Bed, to free you from the 
world's suspicion: whilst I do place behind the Gallery door 
(which leads into your Closet Chapel) such bold Fellows as 
shall dare to thrust their weapons home." 

C. Gallery window. 

Messallina shows a small square curtain at the rear of the 
gallery which undoubtedly closes a window. There are 
frequent situations in the plays in which an opening to the 
outside is needed, and, on the whole, the location of the 
window in the Messallina seems to be very plausible. 

Great Duke of Florence, V, i. **Sanazarro above" is 

pacing his prison when he hears the patter of horses' hoofs 
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in the distance. He rushes to some opening, saying, **This 
Back-part of my Prison allows me Liberty to see and know 
them/* Here he remarks to himself the different ones he 
sees coming. 

The Picture, IV, 2. **Ubaldo above" examines the 
prison in which he has suddenly found himself: **The Win- 
dows grated with Iron, I cannot force *em, and if I leap down 
here, I break my Neck. " 

/ // You Know not Me, V. ** Enter Elizabeth, Gage, 
and Clarentia above," Elizabeth says, "Good Master Gage, 
looke.to the pathway that doth come from the Court." He 
goes to some window and there describes three horsemen 
riding towards them with all speed. 

I have already given two cases of looking off to sea from 
this location, which would require an opening. The window 
closed by a curtain in the Messallina serves all these purposes 
very well, and I believe was a regular feature in a typical 
Elizabethan stage. 

VI. BALCONY WINDOWS. 

The situation in David and Bethsabe, I, i, where .**He 
[the Prologue] draws a curtain and discovers Bethsabe, with 
her maid, bathing over a spring; she sings, and David sits 
above viewing her,'' was always a mystery to me until I saw 
the cuts of the Duke's theater with its balcony windows just 
over the proscenium doors. This seemed a happy suggestion 
for the Shaksperian stage, and examining the plays with this 
in mind, I have been fully convinced that such was the ar- 
rangement. These windows would of course indicate a room 
behind them, with a floor on the same plane with the gallery, 
but in practice little more than the opening itself could be 
used. Each gallery door regularly becomes an entrance to 
this supposed room on either side of the gallery. 

First may be given a few instances where one character 
directs the actions of another in a play. 

Family of Love, I, i. Glister says to Maria, "I will se- 
quester you from all rooms in my house save this gallery 
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and your upper chamber.'* Scene 2. Gerardine, coming 
to take his leave of her, says to his confidants, "Peace: let's 
draw near the window and listen if we may hear her. " Maria 
soon appears and among other remarks says, **I prithee, love, 
attempt not to ascend my chamber- window by a laddered 
rope: th* entrance is too narrow.'* Ill, i. Maria and her 
lover are talking, presumably in the gallery, when they see 
Lipsalve enter. Gerardine whispers: **But who comes here? 
— let's remove ourselves to the window, and observe this 
piece of man's flesh. " They disappear, and presently, *' Enter 
Gerardine and Maria above." These directions become in- 
telligible, if we conceive of Maria being allowed the liberty 
of the gallery and her private chamber at the side with its 
balcony window. 

Criiel Brother, V, i. Castruchio says to the King: "Be 
you within your Bed, to free you from the world's suspicion; 
whilst I do place behind the Gallery door (which leads into 
your Closet Chappel) such bold Fellows, as shall dare to 
thrust their weapons home. " 

Loyal Subject, II, 3. Under pretense of visiting, the Duke 
has come to search the house of his Loyal Subject. He says 
to Archas, "Lead on, we '1 follow ye: begin with the Gallery, 
I think that 's one. " Archas answers, " 'T is so, and 't please 
ye, Sir, the rest above are lodgings all." 

Characters frequently speak of various houses built on 
this plan. 

Wit without Money, III, i. "A back door opens to a long 
gallerie." 

Women beware Women, III, i. " 'Tis a sweet recreation 
for a gentlewoman to stand in a bay-window and see gallants." 

Chaste Maid, V, i. "We 're simply stock'd with cloth- 
of- tissue cushions to furnish out bay-windows." 

The many courtship scenes from windows are excellently 
adapted to this arrangement. The word "window" is almost 
always used, and the broad open gallery would be a poor 
representation of a window to a room. 

Monsieur Thomas, III, 3. "No light in any window," 
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says Launcelot, as the serenade begins. Presently, Mary 
and her Maid appear "above, '' and the latter sings: 

** Come up to my window, love, come, come, come, 
Come to my window, my dear. 
The wind, nor the rain shall trouble thee again. 
But thou shalt be lodged here." 

A rope ladder is lowered, and Thomas is ** climbing to 
promotion,'* when "Madge with a Devil's vizard roaring, 
offers to kiss him, and he falls down." As he cries out, **0 
my leg, . . . Oh, a Surgeon, a Surgeon, or I dye, " Mary comes 
out "below," but finding his moans only a trick to get her 
out, she steps back and locks the door behind her. 

The Captain, II, 2. ''Fabrico. Whence is this musique? 
Frederick. From my Sister's chamber." "Enter at the 
Window, Frank and Clora. " They "warble their woodnotes 
wild" from this height, but fortunately the Captain falls 
asleep and does not hear the slighting remarks which they 
make about him after the song. Fabrico says, " Let 's awaken 
him, and away." "If he hear this, not all the power of 
man could keep him from the windows till they were down 
and all the doors broke open. " Shortly after this the women 
exeunt, saying, "Shut the window." 

Chances, IV, 3. '* Pet, 'T is so; that house. Sir, is it: 
out of that window certainly I saw my old Mistresses face. 
Musick. — Enter Bawd above. Pet. Look ye there, Sir, ye 
know that head? Fred, I should know that face." 

Blurt Master Constable, IV, i. Curbetto finds, as he 
enters, "a cord hanging from the window." "Stay, here's 
the door, the window; hah, this, this ! Cord? — ^tmiph! — 
dear cord. " As he pulls the cord, down comes a pail of foul 
water on his head, at which he exclaims, "This sconce shall 
batter down those windows." They answer above: "Why 
do you beat our doors? .... This was a water- work to drown 
a rat that uses to creep in at this window." 

As already stated, the David and Bethsabe scene in which 
characters " above " see the action on the inner stage, be- 
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comes intelligible only by the balcony-window arrangement ; 
and this situation is not uncommon in Elizabethan plays. 

Love's Sacrifice, V, i. ** Enter above Fiormodo. A cur- 
taine drawne, below are discovered Biancha, in her night 
attire, leaning on a cushion at a Table, holding Fernando by 
the hand.'* Fiormodo's remarks show plainly that she 
sees the lovers who are behind the line of the curtain. If 
she were in the gallery, this wotdd be exceedingly awkward 
if not impossible; but seated at one of the balcony windows, 
she easily commands a view of the scene below. 

Humorous Lieutenant, I, i. The usher says to the ladies, 
** Madams, the best way is the upper lodgings, there you may 
see at ease. " Soon the King enters and a court scene takes 
place, part of which must be on the inner stage. 

Emperor of the East, I, 2. A court is being held before 
Theodosius and Pulcheria. The former is struck by the 
beauty of one in the crowd, and asks his eunuchs to bring 
him ** to some place where *' he '* may look on her Demeanour. '* 
Pulcheria alone continues to hear and dismiss the various 
suits. Just as she comes to Athenais, **The curtains draw 
above, Theodosius and his eunuchs discovered.'* 

Michaelmas Term, II, 3. In come Easy and Shortyard 
looking for a shop. '*Sho, Ay; let me see; this is it; sign 
of Three Knaves; 'tis it." The keeper cries: *'What lack 
you, gentlemen? See good kerseys or broadcloths here; 
I pray come near." Here, while they persuade Easy to 
sign a heavy bond, **Thomasine above" looks on, making 
an occasional remark. This transaction must be at the 
counter, at the edge of the inner stage, but one at a balcony 
window, could easily see all. 

Other illustrations of the window arrangement. 

Women beware Women, I, 2. "Bianca and mother appear 
above." Leantio, who is now leaving, remarks, **See, and 
she be not got on purpose now into the window to look after 
me!" They are still lingering here, when the Duke and his 
procession **pass over the stage in great pomp, and exeunt. " 
Later on in the play, the statements are made: **She spied 
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him from the window.'* "The Duke himself just spied her 
at the window.'* The balcony window as shown in Plate 
4 faces the opposite door, so that it offers an advantageous, 
as well as a secluded, position for observing some one leaving 
or entering the stage. 

Witches of Lancashire, III, i. ** Enter musicians playing 
before Lawrence, Doughty, Arthur, Shakton, Bantam, Whet- 
stone, and Gregory, with dishes: A Spirit (over the doore) 
does some action to the dishes as they enter." This train 
was most likely through the proscenitmi doors, and the Spirit 
could find no place to lodge "over the doore" unless there 
was an opening there. 

Henry VIIL, V, 2. Dr. Buts, seeing the treatment which 
Cranmer is receiving, hastens to inform the King. Presently 
"Enter the king and Buts, at a windowe above." After 
Henry has seen the situation, he says, "Let *em alone, and 
draw the curtain close; we shall hear more anon. " ^ 

In conclusion, no one doubts that the Elizabethans knew 
the art of acting. Facial expression is of the greatest im- 
portance in this, and only by means of these cross-corner 
balcony windows can this be secured for the character on 
the lower stage in communication with another "above." 
The many passionate love scenes which took place at this 
part of the stage would lose half their effect if the face of the 
lover could not be seen. What would that beautiful moon- 
light scene, at the balcony window, between the world's 
famous lovers be, if Romeo must stand with his back to the 
audience? The construction on our own stage for this scene 
is never at the rear, but always at the side. 

VII. THE "hut." 

In the pictures of the theaters on the Bankside, there is 
seen a small house projecting above the main building, which 
is usually known as the "hut." The chief purpose of this 

» The Devil is an Ass, 11, 2, has a unique use of the balcony window 
in connection with the gallery. 
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structure is neither hard to conjecture nor to prove. Far 
back in the Miracle plays, ascending and descending with 
suitable machinery was a well-known device. This idea 
would naturally be carried directly down into the Elizabethan 
drama and make its demands felt in the building of the regular 
theaters. The *'hut'* over the stage is the result. 

This elevated structure must provide room not only for 
the machinery but for carrying out the action as well: in 
order to make the scene at all effective, the characters and 
vehicles must be concealed here before the descension and 
pass up completely out of sight in the ascension. The **hut" 
of the Hope theater, as shown in the Visscher map, extends 
from a fourth to a third of the way across the building. Mak- 
ing a general estimate from this and from the function of the 
little house in the plays, I should say it was a building about 
twenty feet square, projecting ten feet forward and backward 
over the gallery curtain, so as to provide a means of ascent 
from both gallery and outer stage. To the fore-part of the 
**hut*' was attached a shade or ** shadow, '* which served as 
an additional covering for the outer stage. The base of the 
"hut,'* and the ceiling of the gallery and shade were all of a 
piece, and formed the "heavens." Heywood in his Apology 
for Actors, ^ says of the Campo Martio: **The covering of 
the stage, which we call the heavens (where upon any occasion 
the gods descended) , was geometrically supported by giant- 
like atlas.'' This covering, we may suppose, was painted 
to represent, or at least to suggest, the sky. Perhaps part 
of the floor of the **hut" was made of canvas or cloth, and 
so arranged that bodies could ascend or descend through it 
without any apparent opening. An idea of its working 
may be understood from Coelum Britannicum, a masque per- 
formed at Court in 1633. **And then rising again with a 
gentle motion bears up the Genius of the three Kingdomes, 
and being past the Airy Region, pierceth the Heavens and is 
no more seen." 

J Thomas He)rwood, An Apology for Actors, 161 2. Ed. Collier, 
Sh. Soc. Pub. 1 84 1. 
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Before subdividing the subject, a few general illustrations 
may be given. 

Alphonsus KiHg of Arragon, Prologue. ** After you have 
sounded thrise, let Venus be let downe from the top of the 
Stage." 

The Widow's Tears, III, 2. **Musique: Hymen descends; 
and sixe Syl vanes enter beneath with Torches.*' 

Silver Age, II, i. **Iuno and Iris descend from the 
heavens.'* Act. Ill, i. ** Mercury flies from above," 
saying, **Thy clamours (Ceres) have ascent through 
heaven." 

Brazen Age, V. "Jupiter above strikes him with a thunder- 
bolt, his body sinks, and from the heavens descends a hand 
in a cloud, that from the place where Hercules was burnt, 
brings up a starre, and fixeth it in the firmament." 

A, Descension and ascension over the outer stage. 

More Dissemblers besides Women, I, 3. Duchess, Celia, 
and the Cardinal are in the gallery watching for the procession 
to pass. Soon the victorious Captain enters, and "a cupid, 
descending," sings over him, and "ascends" again. 

Wife for a Month, II, i. "A Curtain drawn. The King, 
Queen, Valerio, Evanthe, Ladies, Attendants, Camillo, 
Cleanthes, Sorana, Menallo" are all seated on the inner stage. 
** A Mask. Cupid descends, the Graces sitting by him, Cupid 
being bound the Graces unbind him, he speaks." After 
the masque, "Cupid and the Graces ascend in the 
Chariot." 

Women beware Women, V, i. The Duke and his train are 
seated in the gallery to see the play or masque. As a part 
of the performance, "Livia descends, as Juno," over the 
altar and is killed by the poison fume. 

The Witch, III, 3. The scene is a field where the witches 
are holding a consultation. Towards the close "A Spirit 
like a Cat descends," and calls to Hecate, "Either come or 
else refuse." She obeys: 
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" Now I go, now I fly, 
liiialkin my sweet spirit and I. 
O what a dainty pleasure 't is 
To ride in the air, etc.** 

Golden Age, V, i. ** Sound a dumbe shew. Enter the 
three fatall sisters, with a rocke, a thread, and a paire of 
sheeres; bringing in a Gloabe, in which they put three lots. 
Jupiter drawes heaven ^ : at which Iris descends and presents 
him with his Eagle, Crowne, and Scepter, and his thunder-bolt. 
Jupiter first ascends upon the Eagle, and after him Ganimed." 

B, Descension and ascension over the gallery, < 

In the last section of illustrations it is fairly clear that the 
passage of the heavenly characters was through the floor 
of the hut, projecting beyond the gallery, as they are either 
above or in contact with those on the lower stage. Descend- 
ing into the gallery was probably provided for, but seems 
to have been used very little — perhaps because the distance 
was short, and, therefore, the descent less realistic and spec- 
tacular than that over the outer stage. 

The Scholar, Epilogue. ** First to the gallery, in which the 
throne, to their amazement, shall descend alone. *' 

It would be more appropriate, and was so used occasionally, 
for falling bodies and trap-door effects. 

The Picture, IV, 2. Ubaldo has been locked in the gallery 
and is unable to escape. Suddenly, he is joined by his friend, 
who, it seems, fell through the ceiling, — ''Ricardo, entering 
with a great noise above, as fallen." As the dazed man 
collects himself, he says: ** Zounds ! have you trapdoors ? . . . 
Whither am I fallen ? into hell ! " 

VIII. MINOR PARTS OF THE STAGE. 

A, Traps, 

The outer stage, inner stage, and gallery each contained 

» This word does not refer to any part of the stage i but simply to 
one of the three lots which Jupiter draws. 
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one or more traps. The number and exact location of these 
are of no consequence even if it were possible to determine 
the matter with certainty. 

If this be not a Good Play, V. ** As they go off, from under 
the ground in several places rise up spirits.** 

Whore of Babylon, IV. **A cave suddenly breaks open, 
and out of it comes Falshood (attyr*d as Truth) her face 
spotted, she sticks up her banner on the top of the Cave; then 
with her foot in several places strikes the Earth and up riseth" 
eight characters. 

The inner stage needed traps for pitfalls in wood scenes, 
heads rising out of fountains, brazen heads speaking, and the 
like. Traps in the gallery were of course only for occasional 
situations; for example, the Jew of Malta, V, 4, ** Enter 
Barabas, with a hammer, above, very busy." He is fixing 
a death trap in the gallery for Calymath, but in the end falls 
into it himself: "A charge, the cable cut, a caldron discovered 
into which Barabas falls." 

B. Stairs. 

The stairs connecting the upper and lower stages were 
located somewhere in the space off either side of the inner 
stage. They were, of necessity, behind the scenes, as the 
gallery or balcony window and lower stage are often used in 
situations which require the two to be without visible con- 
nection: the enemy are besieging a city and the townsmen 
enter on the walls and defy them ; or a character is in prison 
in the gallery or the rooms on either side, and begs those 
on the lower stage to help him escape. Hieronimo in the 
Spanish Tragedy takes special care to secure the keys, after 
the King and his train have passed into the gallery, so that 
he may carry his bloody masque to completion. Finally, 
and possibly the most definite proof of all that these stairs 
were behind the scenes, characters passing from the lower 
stage to the gallery or balcony window, and vice versa, are 
usually followed by the stage directions "Exit" and "Enter." 
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There should be a second set of stairs on either side of the 
gallery leading to the **hut/' and a third between the base- 
ment and lower stage. In brief, there were perhaps three 
sets of stairs on either side of the stage: the first from base- 
ment to lower stage, the second from lower to upper stage, 
and the third from upper to **hut" — all behind the scenes, 
and, for the economy of space, the second and third directly 
over the first. 

C. Tiring-house , etc. 

The tiring-house and place for properties do not properly 
belong to the stage, and may, therefore, be dismissed with a 
word. There is ample room for both in the spaces on the 
first floor behind the proscenium doors, and on the second 
behind the balcony windows. 

D, Properties. 

The properties on the Elizabethan stage were sufficient, 
but few and plain. Their purpose was, first, to give the 
appearance of a certain location, and second, to permit the lines 
to be acted out in a realistic manner. Except for the 
"heavens," which I have already described, there was no 
painted scenery. The plays have no perspective; the scene 
just before us is always the thing. Characters look out an 
opening and describe other places and objects, but the scene 
itself ends where it begins. The plays do not lend them- 
selves to distant views, but are focussed on the properties 
on the stage. When the **art of perspective in scenes" came 
into use at the Restoration the difference in the plays is 
noticed at once; the stage is no longer the stage, but a part of 
some vast space. 

The majority of the scenes in the Elizabethan drama, using 
properties, may be classed under three heads: i. Room or 
hall scenes. 2. Scenes of nature. 3. Shop scenes. For 
the purpose of listing the properties the first two may be 
subdivided. 
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1. Room or hall scenes, a. Bedroom; a bed, table, chairs 
or stools, and lights are the properties regularly used or 
mentioned, b. HcUl; table, chairs, and stools, c. Presence 
chamber; throne, and occasionally table and chairs, d. 
Courtroom; a bar, table, and chairs, e. Church or temple; an 
altar and, if needed, a tomb. Prison gcenes may some^ 
times be included under **b, '* but usually no properties are 
mentioned except fetters and chains. 

2. Scenes of nature, sl. Woods or park; large and small 
artificial trees, mossy banks, and sometimes a rock or two. 
b. Garden; small artificial trees or shrubbery, and benches. 

3. Shop scenes; a counter and a few wares to indicate 
the class of trade to which the shop belongs. 

The floor in all scenes was covered with rushes, which 
were suitable for any setting. If a room, rushes being at that 
date a regular carpet, they were in place; if a nature scene, 
they harmonized with the green foliage and lost their identity. 

The above are not all the set scenes nor are the properties 
there listed all those that were ever used, but they are the 
usual scenes and their usual properties. I say again the 
setting was plain and simple, but amply sufficient to create 
the proper illusion and to meet all the demands of the lines. 
Even after the Restoration the setting was often very meagre 
and plain. Spanish Friar, II, 2. "Scene, A Chamber. 
A table and wine set out.'* Limberham, I, i. **An open 
garden house; a table in it and chairs. *' Wild Gallant, IV, i. 
** Table set with cards upon it. Trice walking." 

Each part of the stage has now been considered separately, 
and in conclusion we will discuss briefly our drawings, as a 
summary to the chapter. We have used the following figures 
and suggestions from the Fortune Contract : the height of the 
three galleries, 12, 11, and 9 feet respectively, — ^retaining 
the first, or 12 feet, as the height of the stage gallery; the depth 
of the second gallery, 13^ feet, as the combined depth of the 
off- set, 3 1 feet for the cross-corner proscenium doors, and 
the inner stage, 10 feet; the stage posts **with carved pro- 
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tecture and special shaping of the various parts perhaps 
differed with each theater: the Fortune stage was in a square 
building, and the Globe in an octagonal; the Rose had one 
**hut'* and the Globe two; the outer stage may have been 
square in its earlier history, and converging in its later; 
the Fortune may have had posts on the stage, and the Red 
Bull none; the Blackfriars was roofed, and the Globe **open 
to the weather.'* All such individual arrangements are, 
indeed, objects of great interest, but of no vital effect on the 
plays. The outer stage with its proscenium doors; the inner 
stage, its curtain, and side entrances; the gallery, its window, 
curtain, and doors; the balcony windows; and the ** heavens'* 
high over all — these are the parts which were reckoned with 
by Shakspere and his fellow dramatists in their workshops, 
and which therefore influenced the construction of their 
plays. In all points, however, we have aimed at a plain, 
practical, consistent stage, — a stage for the story-like drama 
of long ago. 
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